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work of these Northmen. And the old stone mill at Newport 
is by many believed to date its origin from the same period. Bat 
this, to any one who is familiar with the facts, seems prepos- 
terous. Can any of your readers throw any light upon the 
mooted question of the origin of the old stone mill V 

R.E. 

- Can -any of your readers inform one who has no books at 
band to refer to, who is the author of the following quotation, 
and where it may be fonnd : 

" One touch, of Nature makes the whole world kin." 
Also this, 

" Hell is paved with good intentions." 

O.J. 



■ I think that I can solve the question propounded in 'the 
last number, as to the word vendue. This word is certainly not 
of native English growth^ for ft is not to : be found iri any Eng- 
lish dictionary published more than thirty years' ago, and'I do 
notbelleve'thatit can be found in any native "English author! 
It is, however, perfectly intelligible from commercial and from 
American use, in London and Liverpool, though I doubt whe- 
ther it would be' so in York or Litchfield; or any small old 
provincial town. An eminent scholar, who has been much 
about theworld,' once told me, - that at Calcutta, some years 
ago, a shrewd native merchant, who spoke Eoglish fluently,' 
and to whom he had been introduced as an American (as he 
was), said to him, "No, you are not Amencan,you are Eng- 
lish." * l Why : do- you think so?" "Oh, you say 'auction? 
Yankee captain all say * vendue.* " The -word "vendue" is 
used in the TVest India- Islands, and -I believe that it originated 
there. I conjecture it tp be derived from Venduta, which is 
the American-Spanish word for vendue or auction, answering 
to Vendeya in purer Spanish. I presume that Venduta is also 
of the- Andalusian dialect, which I have heard is -one of -the 
chef (Pmwres of: the variations of: the American-Spanish from 
the pure Castilian; Spanish-America having been- chiefly set- 
tled from these maritime provinces which come under the 
name of Andalusia. Most of the British West India islands 
were originally Spanish, and may have long, retained some 
traces of the language; or such a business word would be 
naturally introduced from intercourse with the Spanish Main, 
whether direct or contraband, of which latter* sort there: was 
probably much. From the West Indies, which in colonial 
times had constant intercourse with New England and New 
York, the word came here, and waa in constant use in the last 
century. y, . 

Unde& the head of " Notes and Queries " a correspondent 
asks a question with regard to the line in Yirgil — . 

" dwm moniibus wtibrm luetrabunt cowoeasa. n 

It seems to me clear that the sense of the verb luetro is to 
make more evident by means of light (which involves shade). 
And in this sense we always use its derivative " illustrate," in 
contradistinction to illumine, which means to make more bril- 
liant, or elucido, to render more- comprehensible. Thus the 
effect of the sunlight on the " convexa," or rounded hill-sides, 
is to make them to be more fully realized as such — to make 
them more clearly visible, by means of light and its inseparable 
riend and brother— shadow ; for it is only by this illustration 



of. light and shade, that we know .that distances are not abso-; 
lutely flat. Thus I should translate the passage in question : 

" dwm motdxbw umbra Iwtii'abwnt convexa." 

. .. "While shadows 'give "relief, to the mountains* rounded sides." 

This bears no comparison to the elegance of the original f bufc the ' 
expression is absolutely untranslatable without loss eitherof- 
elegance or significance-.' It is one of those which springs' 
from the genius of a language, arid can never be carried bddily 
ont of its native condition. • "w^J.S. 

Construction of a Passage in Virgil. — A brief disquisition on 
a.. passage in Virgil, the meaning of which appears to have been mis-; 
taken by commentators, appears in the last number of The Crayon, , 
uoder a, .signature which induces us to.refer it to the pen of one of our^ 
ripest scholars, as.weU ,as ablest and most elegant writers. . JFor the, 
original Latin we refer, to. the article from. The. Crayon,. copied .into, 
another part of this sheet; but, we have .obtained the following metri- _ 
cal translation in English.: , • 

While heaven loads forth at night, and folds again . 

His starry flock ; while rivers seek the main; 

While mountain heights a moving shadow cast, 
' " 'Thy honor; namej aid praise shall ever' last 

The. translator has yielded to the exigencies"of rhyme and "metre so"" 
far as to transpose somewhat the diiterent members of this jieritence. 
The first line and first half of the next" are a somewhat paraphrastic ' 
version of the words pohis dum- sidera pascet, but it is difficult' in a * 
more succinct translation to preserve the effect of the metaphor con- ( 
tained in these words. ' '.""''. 

To our thinking, nothing is clearer than that the correspondent of s 
The Crayon is right' in his - interpretation of the passage which' forms ' 
the third liue of the translation which we have given. The common- "' 
tators suppose the shadows spoken of to be the shadows of trees,' when 
the poet manifestly intended, the shadows cast by the mountain ' 
heights, which, as the' sun passes from east to' west, shift round the'' 
mountain sides.- The image thus brought before the mind is far more 
magnificent, and more associated with the idea of permanence' thali' 
that of the shadows of trees on the mountains.' Trees are but "an" 
accidental ornament of a mountainous region ; the loftiest and grand* ' 
est ridges which cast the longest and .broadest shadows are bate of 
them, and in all cases their Khade wants that quality of duration and 
perpetuity which Virgil meant, in this passage, to illustrate. — -Even- 
ing Pott. 

"■ - ' ■ ■- - ' ' i- ' r ■ 

Jforagit fctaptaro, $tan», ift. 

The munificent donation of the Sheepshanks Gallery of British pic- 
tures by the owner* to the nation was announced some while ago. 
The deed of gift has noW been laid before Parliament. The conditions " 
which Mr. Sheepshanks makes are, that a suitable gallery, to be 
called "The National Gallery of British Art," shall be at once erected." 
by Government on the Kensington Gore Estate, for the reception of ' 
his pictures, and any future acquisitions; that the trusteeship shall 
be vested in a single individual, — Lord Stanley, of Alderley, in the ' 
first instance, who is to be' advised and assisted by Mr. Mnlreafly ; 
failing him, by Mr. Redgrave j and, failing him, by some other mem- ' 
ber of the Krf>yal Academy of London; that none of the pictures shall 
ever be sold or exchanged, though they may be temporarily lenrout of 
London ; that the profits of any engraving which the trustee may 
authorize from the pictures shall go to the painter; and that, on any 
failure in the fulfillment of these terms, the collection is to pass to the 
Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge. Mr. Sheepshanks also expressly 
recommends that the pictures should be open to view on Sunday 
afternoons ; hut this is not a condition sine qua -non. The catalogue 
numbers 233 oil paintings, and 103 drawings and sketches, by 54 
artists, among whom may be particularized Constable, Cope, Crome, 
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Etty, Landseer, Leslie (many famous specimens), Linnell, Mulready 
(28 pictures and 14 drawing — a splendid muster), Roberts, Stotbard, 
Turner, and Wilkie. 

Mr. W. Ewart, M.P., has obtained an order for an inquiry into the 
facilities afforded to the public for comprehending works of Art, sci- 
ence, etc., in institutions supported by national grants j how far any 
written explanation, such as the particulars .of the subject, the date of 
the artist's life, or description of historical or scientific objects, is 
■ attached to the works. "We think the inquiry will show that but little 
has yet been done in this direction. 

The earliest of the yearly London exhibitions of paintings, the 
British .Institution, opened on the 7th instant. It contains very few 
striking works, but several of unpretending fidelity ; mere psuedo-Pre- 
Raphaelitisra is much on the decrease, while the leaven of real 
Pre-RaphaelitUm is everywhere. The best picture is a very wonderful 
and admirable snow scene on a heath, by Wolf, with a covey of par- 
tridges—the most exquisite, perhaps, of the many exquisite illustra- 
tions of bird-life by this German painter.. There is a very fine view 
at low water, by Mr. Oakes, the President of the Liverpool Academy, 
full of study and careful realization ; and an excellent little domestic 
scene by a Mr. Clark, very intense iu Wilkie-like truth of expression, 
—a pet rabbit found dead by two boys. 

Mr,. Thomas Woolner, the sculptor, is on the eve of completing a 
noble life-sized bust of Alfred Tennyson, in marble — of .which we 
shall probably have to speak again. 

The first picture sent up this year from Perth by Mr. Millais, has 
been visible recently in London. It is a small subject of a Highland 
soldier in the Crimean trenches, reading a letter from home,— the 
expression very quiet, but very subtle, too; the execution somewhat 
slight for Mr. Millais. 

The commission given to Mr. W. B. Scott by Sir Walter Trevelyan, 
for the decoration of his hall at Wallington, near Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
with a series of large oil pictures, illustrative of the history and the 
worthies of Northumberland, is one of the notabilities in British com- 
mission giving. 'Mr. Scott having earned golden opinions by his first 
work, " St. Cuthbert Prevailed upon to Accept a Bishopric, ,f — is now 
engaged on his second, " the Building of the Roman Wall." 

Mr. Buskin's next work is advertised to be published " shortly," — 
" Letters to Beginners in Art," with illustrations. His experience in' 
the class which he has formed at the Working Men's College will 
doubtless have been of use to him in this work ; he is also engaged in 
arranging the Turner water-colors, according to his offer to the trus- 
tees of the National Gallery, through the Timet. But where is the 
fifth volume of "Modern Painters," which was to have been out 
before the end of last year ? 

A movement is on foot for purchasing and offering to the National 
Gallery an oil picture of Jerusalem by the late Mr. Thomas Seddon,- 
who died in November last on his second journey to the East. The 
.view includes the Mount of Olives, Mount Moriah, the valley of 
JehoBhaphat, and other sites of the first interest, and is the acme of 
conscientious, uncompromising representation.' Mr. Ruskio, Denmark 
Hill, London) is the treasurer of the subscription which has been 
commended ; the names of Lord Godericb, Earl Grosvenor, Mr. 
Holman Hunt, the Rev. Mr. Maurice, Mr. Tennyson, and many others 
of influence and eminence, are also on the committee. An exhibition 
of Mr. Seddon's works will be held in May next, at the Society of 
Arts. — JSdinburg Weekly Review. 

IXttTOOH, Feb. 186T. 

" I have just seen what I know would put you iu ecstasy — the 
^Photographic exhibition. The knell of minor art is being tolled. 
Dutch painting and genre treatment are being realized in stere- 
oscopic views, such as make Wilkie himself commonplace, and 
no longer a rara avis. . Marvellous are those things, and the 
delight I have had in this rech&rcM collection Las been to me 
more intense than any I ever derived from oratorios or opera. 



I was telling he may keep his symphonies and his con- 
structive art, that I that evening, even under the glare of gas- 
light breathed the incense of a world of Nature— incomparable 
Nature I 

" Another exhibition of nearly equal interest has been that of 
the British Architects, of which Fergusson is president, and 
whom the. commissioners have appointed to the head of the 
Sydenham Palace. He is an excellent writer on his art. The 
competition designs here for the cathedral at Lille are very 
fine, also for the new Museum at Liverpool. The exhibition 
is strewed about with works upon' architecture, journals, port- 
folios of designs, etc. 

"Nothing can exceed the loveliness of this island. Already 
the spring flowers begin to pour into the market. Nature is 
more exuberaot here than she is with us. The products of life, 
the dairy, good butter, etc., are much more abundant. The 
crows fly about the city and perch on the tops of the houses, 
and game-poultry are seen rambling about the doors. It seems 
like the richness of the tropics to encounter such fine St. 
Michael's oranges and grapes, Ostend hares by the hundred, and 
singing-birds making the air reek with sound o' these hazy 
mornings. 

" London, since I last was here, is undergoing a great change. 
The advent of Polychromatic Art has dawned to enliven all this 
dingihess; and color-building, variegated bricks and encaustic 
tiles, bid fair in the next ten years to put a Tenetian hue all 
over this huge Babylon." 

Frederick Marsh, member of the Old Society of Painters 
in Water-Color, deceased. The effects of this noted artist, were 
sold at auction, at Brighton, England, on March 21st. Among 
the collection was a choice copy of "Turner's Liber Studi- 
orum," with Sir Thomas Lawrence's palette and the water- 
color box of Thomas Girtm. 
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Oar friends will please observe, that on and after this date the Publishing 
and Editorial Offices of Thb Cbatoh are located at Jfo. 878 Broadway, N.T. 
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■upon editorial business to be directed to the ■undersigned as heretofore. In 
both cases our friends wiU oblige us by adding the words " care of Thb 
Cbatoh" to the respective addresses. 

For the convenience of residents in the upper part of the city, an office for 
subscriptions., etc., will be continued at tlie Book-store of Mr. P. W. Chribtrrn, 
of whom the numbers can be procured as issued. 

Wholesale agents, Messrs. Dexter & Brother, No. 14 Ann street. • 

J. DURAND, 
Editor and Proprietor. 

New York, April 1st, 1857. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPH PORTRAIT. 

In a late number of the Some Journal^ Mr. N. P. "Willis de- 
votes two columus of Idlewild contemplation to some of the 
phases of photography, the text for his discourse being, we are 
sure, a very unsatisfactory phase of himself. Our suggestive con- 
frere is Only one among a thousand who are always more &r less 
dissatisfied with what may be truly termed a counterfeit pre- 
sentment of themselves in the shape of a photograph-like- 



